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EDITORIAL 





HOW MUCH WILL THEY LEARN ? 


Whether the postwar exchange of teachers between the United 
States and Great Britain turns out to be helpful or the reverse will 
depend on how well the teachers in both groups succeed in recognizing 
each other’s problems, in understanding the conditions in each country 
and the children with whom they work. The United States Office of 
Education announcement on the subject is not too reassuring—it 
stresses the different “accents and pronunciation” that the two groups 
will find in each other’s countries! The Federal Office has long stood 
for education as something much more than the “three R’s” and varie- 
ties in the pronunciation of words, and surely international under- 
standing involves more than this. 

One of the great needs for teachers today, emphasized repeatedly 
in the work of the Commission on Teacher Education, is an under- 
standing of the necessity for accepting—rather than judging—the 
behavior of other people, whether these be adults or children. British 
and American travelers have not had too good a record on this in the 
past. One remembers with regret a popular American book of some 
years ago which ridiculed (most unintelligently and discourteously ) 
English hospitality; and only a comparatively few American visitors to 
South American countries have had a sense of the respect for person- 
ality that would lead them to accept and understand customs thar hap- 
pen to be different from their own. 

If only the British and American teachers this fall can be sym- 
pathetic and understanding with respect to people they meet and con- 
ditions they find! Travel is not necessarily conducive to good human 
relationships—it sometimes only confirms prejudices already formed. 
The experiment this year will be valuable for international good will if 
the teachers will see the opportunity it offers to understand and appre- 
ciate other people, adults as well as children. 
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V. 


CHILD 


GOOD TEACHERS are carefully 
chosen, healthy, emotionally bal- 
anced, professionally competent, 
unselfishly fond of children, well 
educated, wisely supervised, cultur- 
They are 


interested in the child as a person 


ally broad and tolerant. 


and capable of and zealous for con- 


tinuous self-improvement. 


GOOD ADMINISTRATION by 
community, board, superintendent, 
principal considers the teacher the 
most important functionary. It 
encourages teacher participation in 
administration, assists, develops and 
protects the good teacher. It 
evaluates him periodically, pays him 
well, demands a reasonable load of 
work, understands professional com- 
petence and fosters all aspects of 


mental hygiene in education. 


HEALTHFUL SCHOOLS 


places to which children, parents 


are 


and teachers love to come, equipped 
for active play and work concerned 
with the promotion of growth and 
development and the correction of 
defects and safeguarded against dis- 
ease and injury. 

INTEGRATED STUDENT LIFE 
finds 


teachers, parents and all community 


students, administrators, 


leaders, agencies and__ businesses 
planning and working together on 
all aspects of school and community 
activities. 

DEMOCRATIC SCHOOLS have 


an atmosphere of freedom in which 


students, parents and teachers learn 





HYGIENE IN EDUCATION 


VIL. 


Vil. 


to take part in group decisions un- 
impaired by emotional prejudices 
and other autocratic habits. 

A GOOD CURRICULUM is based 
upon objective knowledge of the 
child’s capacities and involves his 
whole school life. It is focused on 
his daily living, his current and pros- 
pective needs, on the development 
of maturity and social and family 
as well as intellectual and vocational 
skills, and special talents as well as 
commoner capabilities. It helps 
him to set for himself worthy goals 
and ambitions. 


GOOD DISCIPLINE is 


good living and working together in 


seen as 


all aspects of school life rather than 
using fear or force. Behavior is 
seen as caused by factors in the 
child’s life which factors are subject 
to study and changed as needed by 
the teacher or special personnel. 


PUPIL EVALUATION 


careful determination of the goals 


requires 
appropriate for each child. It en- 
tails preschool and periodic physical, 
mental, emotional and social and 
scholastic achievement, aptitude 
and interest assessments and obser- 
vation. It provides for recording 
of data and reporting to parents and 
others concerned in terms that re- 
flect these and 
meaning and facilitate cooperation. 


STUDY OF FAILURES of the 


school to realize any part of its pur- 


evaluations their 


pose is essential to find out what 
caused the failure, how to prevent 


(Continued on page 121) 
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MENTAL HYGIENE IN EDUCATION* 


BY 


S. R. LAYCOCK 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY, 


DIVISION OF EDUCATION AND MENTAL 


ON MENT 


order to carry out an adequate pro- 
gram of mental hygiene, it is vital that 
the teachers in the schools be trained as 
thoroughly as possible in the mental 
hygiene point of view and in mental 
hygiene techniques. 

In the first place, it is recognized that 
in most mental and physical traits human 
beings differ only in degree, that is, that 
individual 


rather than qualitative. 


differences are quantitative 

The end-prod- 
ucts of mental maladjustments, therefore, 
which find their way to mental hospitals, 
mental hygiene clinics and penal institu- 
tions suffer only in greater degree the 
same maladies that are found among the 
ordinary population and among school 
children. 
who suffer from grandiose delusions in the 
mental hospitals and who believe that they 
are the Duke of Windsor, the Queen, or 


God, differ only in degree from many 


For instance, those psychotics 


citizens in every community who “think 
of themselves more highly than they 
ought to think,” and from the lime-lighty 
child in school who has exaggerated self- 
importance. In other words, all of these 


individuals have a view of themselves 


which is out of harmony with the objec- 


tive facts. Those patients in mental hos- 


pitals who suffer from paranoid delusions 
of persecution differ only in degree from 


ordinary people in life and in schools who 

* From the report submitted by the Canadian 
National Committee on Mental Hygiene to the 
Saskatchewan Government on “A Mental Hygiene 
Program for Saskatchewan.” 


UNIVERSITY OF 


HEALTH OF 


Al 


SASKATCHEWAN, AND DIRECTOR OF THE 
THE 


HYGIENE 


CANADIAN NATIONAL COMMITTEI 


feel they are not appreciated and that 
everybody is down on them and who suf- 
fer Manic 


patients in mental hospitals who are in 


from self-pity. depressive 
stages of great excitement or deep depres- 
sion differ only in degree from individuals 
who go clean off their head with rage 
or indulge in temper tantrums or who are 
moody and depressed. The great class of 
mental the 


malady known as dementia praecox or 


patients who suffer from 
schizophrenia have their counterpart in 
communities and school in shut-in per- 


sonalities and recessive children. 


Early Treatment Essential 


Mental hygienists believe, in view of 
the above facts, that the early treatment 
like 


tantrums, sullenness, sulkiness, self-pity, 


of minor mental disorders temper 
sensitiveness, shyness, stealing, lying, etce- 
tera, can head off a substantial portion 
of those who otherwise would end up in 
mental hospitals or penal institutions. 
The best available data indicate that, if 
the present trend continues, out of every 
one hundred children in our schools four 
or five will at some time in their life be 
inmates of a mental hospital, four or 
five others will suffer from serious men- 
tal illness but be treated at home or in a 
general hospital, one or two will commit 
some major crime or delinquency and 
spend some time in a gaol or other penal 
institution, three or four will suffer from 
such serious mental difficulty that with- 
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out training they will not become self 
supporting and self respecting citizens, 
and of the rest thirty to fifty will suffer 
from minor but crippling mental traits 
which will impair that degree of happi- 
ness and efficiency which they should have 
in life. It is, therefore, imperative, not 
only that early remedial treatment be 
given to various forms of personality and 
behavior disorders, but that a positive 
program of mental hygiene be initiated 
in homes and schools. 

To carry out a positive program of 
mental hygiene as well as early treatment 
in schools requires the development of a 
Teach- 


ers must be taught increasingly to accept 


new point of view in education. 


as their function not merely the training 
of children in the three R’s but the de- 
velopment of the whole child in all his 
aspects—physical, social, and emotional, 
as well as intellectual. The development 
of wholesome personalities, is, therefore, a 
The most 


recent authoritative statement of objec- 


major objective ot education. 


tives in education is that of the Education 
Policies Commission of the National Edu- 
They state that the 
(1) self 


realization; (2) happy human relation- 


cation Association. 


objectives of education are: 


ships; (3) economic efficiency; (4) civic 


responsibility. Certainly training in 
human relationships should be increas- 
ingly part of the work of the school. To 
this 


helped to discover this larger conception 


make effective, teachers must be 
of education, and educational authorities 
must be stimulated to provide a curricu- 
lum which will enable the development 
of the whole child to take place rather 
than merely teaching him facts and in- 
This must be 


formation. curriculum 
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fitted to the child rather than the child 


to the curriculum. 


Behavior Guidance, Not Discipline 

One very large area of the teacher’s job 
is that of the behavior guidance of pupils. 
This used to be called discipline. To the 
old teacher it meant the keeping of order, 
usually of the pin-fall-quiet variety. To 
the modern teacher discipline is a problem 
in social growth or behavior guidance. 
Through it the child is led to self-control 
and self-direction. Through it, too, he 
is led to find outlets for his basic needs 
for security, independence, achievement, 
recognition, and self esteem in channels 
that are helpful to society rather than 
harmful to it. In the development of the 
child’s social growth difficulties will ap- 
pear just as there are difficulties in his 
learning to spell. The up-to-date teacher 
diagnoses these difficulties in the light of 
the pupil’s basic needs and his environ- 
ment at home, at school, and in the com- 
munity. Every teacher must be, to a de- 
gree, a diagnostician. In the nature ot 
things she must be able to deal with all 
That is 
part of her job and cannot be divorced 


Good discipline is simply the 


minor difhculties in behavior. 


from it. 
art of living and working together in a 
fashion that is useful to the group as well 
as to the individual. Since teacher and 
pupils constitute a group that lives to- 
gether, the development of skill in living 
together cannot be avoided by the teacher. 
Not only can there never be enough psy- 
chiatrists to deal with all behavior prob- 
lems, but it is absolutely impossible to 
divorce the problem of discipline from the 
She should, therefore, be 


trained in the diagnostic point of view 


teacher’s task. 
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with regard to pupil adjustment and know 
when to refer the difficult cases to the 
specialist. 

Methods of teaching are also an impor- 
tant part of mental hygiene. The menta 
and emotional health of children is best 
promoted in a group in which the teacher 
does not do all the talking but which is a 
cooperative group where teacher and 
pupils together think through problems 
and pursue activities. The teacher, there- 
fore, needs to understand very clearly that 
methods of teaching and methods of 
handling the child in the class have a 
definite effect upon his or her mental 
health. 

One of the phases of a teacher’s job is 
that of recreational guidance, or the direc- 
tion of what used to be called extra-cur- 
ricular activities. These activities have 
the same aims as the course of study, viz., 
to promote self-realization, happy human 
relationships, economic efficiency, and 
It is the teacher’s 
job to help children to find outlets for 


civic responsibility 


their basic needs through these freer ac- 
tivities outside the regular work of the 
class. 

The Training of Teachers 


Steps should be taken to see that in 
every normal school and college of educa- 
tion where teachers are trained the mental 
hygiene point of view prevails not only 
in special courses under that name but 
in the general program of teacher train- 
ing. Courses in psychology, instead of 
being of the academic type dealing 
with physiological processes and learning 
curves, should help student teachers to 
understand themselves as well as to under- 


stand children. That is, the emphasis 
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should be on the psychology of adjust- 
ment. 

The course in normal schools which 
used to be called school management 
should be treated from the mental hygiene 
point of view, and the effects upon the 
child of methods of punishment and dis- 
cipline, of school organization, of report 
cards, and of methods of teaching should 
be made clear. 

In every teacher-training institution 
there should be a personnel worker and 
counsellor who would help the student 
teachers to understand their own personal 
make-up and their own problems of ad- 
justment. Those student teachers who 
have serious personal problems of adjust- 
ment should be excluded or rejected, and 
the rest should be helped to understand 
themselves and to handle their personal 


difficulties. 
The In-Service Education of Teachers 


Teachers who are already in service 
should be helped to gain a mental hygiene 
point of view in the fields described in 
the sub-section above. This can be done 
through refresher courses taken at sum- 
mer schools and through a planned policy 
of in-service education directed by the 
Department of Education. This latter 
would involve the regular sending out of 
a bulletin, which would not only convey 
the mental hygiene point of view with 
regard to methods of teaching but would 
help the teacher to understand her own 
problems and to make wise adjustments. 

In addition to the above, the superin- 
tendent or supervisor of schools must 
have sufficient training in the mental 
hygiene point of view that he would be 
able to help his teachers to maintain their 
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mental health. For example, many older 
teachers who are presently in our schools 
exert a harmful influence on pupils be- 
cause they have lost their sense of security 
and their sense of achievement, recogni- 
tion and of personal worth. This is par- 
ticularly a problem for unmarried teach- 
ers, and there is grave danger that they 
develop characteristics which are com- 
monly called ‘“‘old-maidish.” Sometimes 
these ‘‘old-maidish” characteristics express 
themselves in prudishness and oversensi- 
tiveness. At other times they express 
themselves in cattiness or in gushy be- 
havior. These manifestations of behavior 
must be understood as compensations for 
thwarting of basic needs, particularly for 
emotional security. Unmarried teachers 
must be helped to face the problem as to 
how they are going to handle the problem 
of emotional security outside of family 
life. 


highly important for them, as it is for all 


They must know, too, that it is 


teachers, to find a sense of achievement, 
recognition, and worth throuzh the work 
they do. Every effort must be made, 
therefore, to encourage them to keep up- 
to-date and to grow in skill and knowl- 


edge of their profession. 


Special Provision for Lectures on 
Mental Hygiene 


In order to stimulate teachers in nor- 
mal schools and training colleges it is sug- 
gested that provision be made for the 
visits of experts [rom time to time who 
will give short courses in various aspects 
of mental hygiene in education. 

In addition to the promotion of mental 


hygiene in school education it is impor- 
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tant that mental hygiene principles be 
developed in home education. It is, there- 
fore, highly important in a mental hygiene 
program to encourage the formation of 
home and school clubs and child study 
groups so that parents may learn more 
about the basic needs of children and how 
They 


need to know, too, a good deal about the 


these needs may be met wisely. 


nature of a child’s development and about 
the implications of individual differences. 
They should understand what the aims of 
the school are in developing the whole 
child so that they may cooperate with 
They 


should understand, too, the significance of 


the school in these objectives. 


behavior symptoms which may express 
themselves in the home through rebel- 
liousness, resentfulness, sulienness, sulki- 
ness, lying, stealing, etcetera. Parents 
need to be educated so that they will be 
willing to accept a modified curriculum 
for their child if he is definitely a slow 
learner. 


Summary) 


There is abundant evidence that chil- 
dren reflect in their classroom behavior 
the personality patterns of the teachers 
who teach them. They show also the 
effects of the personality patterns dis- 
played by their parents at home, as well 
as the method of handling which is used 
To head off 


mental maladjustments, both serious and 


in both home and school. 


less serious, it is, therefore, important that 
a carefully thought-out mental hygiene 
program, which will stimulate both teach- 
ers in training and teachers in service, as 
well as parents, be provided for in an over- 


all mental hygiene program. 
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UNDERSTANDING THE DELINQUENT BOY 


BY 


RUSSELL J. FORNWALT 


VOCATIONAL COUNSELLOR FOR THE BIG BROTHER MOVEMENT OF NEW YORK CITY 


HE delinquent boy gives every one 

of us a great deal of concern. But 
sometimes we allow ourselves to get so 
excited about the delinquent that we for- 
get about the boy. Often we fail to 
realize that the so-called “problem boy” 
is just as healthy and normal as the lad 
who never gets into any juvenile devilish- 
ness or mischief. We forget, too, that 
the traits which now get a boy into 
trouble may later help to make him suc- 


cessful in some business or profession. 


Normal Delinquency 


Actually, if a boy is to be all boy (and 
isn’t that just what we want?), he has 
to be somewhat of a delinquent at times. 
No boy can be healthy and normal with- 
out being active and doing things. He’s 
full of energy and enthusiasm. He wants 
to be on the go, and he'll make mistakes 
which we (for want of a better term) 
call delinquency. Some one adds the 
boy’s human failings to the local or na- 


Then we 


become alarmed at boys’ statistics. But 


tional juvenile crime figures. 


we do little to understand boys’ charac- 
teristics. 

Now there’s a lot of normalcy about 
After 
working with hundreds of boys in both 


delinquency. interviewing and 
a small town and a large city, I have 
found that often the delinquent boy is 
better adjusted to his station in life than 
the boy who continually manages to stay 


out of trouble. 


So often we label a boy delinquent 
merely because he gives the normal re- 
Then 


we throw the lad into a reformatory, 


sponse to an abnormal situation. 


which is probably the most abnormal of 
all abnormal situations in the world. 
While in the reformatory, the boy learns 
to perfect his technique of giving natural 
responses to abnormal conditions. And 
then we wonder why it is so difficult for 
him to adjust to a new and different 
society after his release. 

What needs to undergo reforming is 
not the boy, but the social, spiritual, and 
physical environment in which he finds 
himself. Father Edward J. Flanagan of 
Boys’ Town says that there is no such 


There is only bad 


example and bad environment. 


thing as a bad boy. 


If a boy did not respond in an anti- 
social or non-social way to such condi 
tions as a broken home, lack of parental 
guidance and affection, emotional insecur- 
ity, an overcrowded neighborhood and 
over-stimulating movies and magazines, 
he would not be normal. 

On the other hand, if two boys become 
delinquent as a result of seeing a gangster 
movie, why do not the other 998 who 
live in the same neighborhood and see 
the same picture? The answer is simply 
that delinquency does not depend solely 
upon what happens in the movies. It 
depends largely on what takes place in 
the home and what has taken place there 
since the child was born. 
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Not the Movies 


It is not fair to blame the movies for 
parents’ failure to give their children 
proper spiritual and emotional training. 
The gangster film is simply the spark that 
ignites the powder magazine of action 
and reaction in the child. A youngster 
who has been improperly conditioned by 
the home is naturally more susceptible to 
motion-picture influences. 

Now while the anti-social or non-social 
response is the normal reaction for the 
boy to make in a given situation, I am 
not implying that it is the most desirable 
response. On the contrary, it is often the 
least desirable and the most costly for the 
boy and society. 

Truancy is a perfectly natural response 
under certain conditions. Overcrowded 
classrooms, neurotic instructors, the im- 
personal atmosphere of mass education 
method, teachers who are over-educated 
in subject matter but poorly trained in 
human relations, lack of educational and 
vocational guidance facilities, and, great- 
est of all, personality clashes between 
teachers and pupils, are some of the fac- 
tors contributing to increasing school ab- 
senteeism. 

By itself, truancy is not too serious an 
offense. The important thing is what it 
is indicative of. In some cases, it is just 
part of a boy’s naturally rebellious nature. 
More often it results from conditions 
which prevail both in the school and the 
home. 

Running away from home, breaking 
into grocery stores, vandalism, and exces- 
sive profanity are unwholesome yet quite 
normal forms of behavior for the boy 
whose training and environment are not 
what they should be. Such behavior is 
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part of growing up and adjusting to life 
as it is in the eyes of the boy. 

How Change It? 
Well, 


if we do not want truancy and other 


How can all this be changed? 


juvenile offenses, we must change the con- 
ditions (including our own attitudes) 
that bring them about. Many cities have 
created special juvenile courts to handle 
truancy and other minor infractions. But 
that is not getting at the source. Fun- 
damental changes must be made in the 
social, spiritual, and physical surroundings 
in which our children live. 

We must first bring about a change in 
We should learn to 


distinguish between normal juvenile re- 


our own thinking. 


sponses and premeditated acts that reach 
toward criminal tendencies. Unless prop- 
erly handled, a boy’s natural reactions 
may be the forerunner of a serious be- 
havior pattern. ‘‘Harmless” truancy is 
often the avenue to forms of real delin- 
quency. 

Next, the abnormal conditions that 
prevail in the school, home and neighbor- 
hood must be studied in relationship to 
each individual boy. I am personally ac- 
quainted with hundreds of delinquent and 
pre-delinquent boys, their problems, their 
home backgrounds and school records. 
No two cases are exactly alike. Of 
course, they can be grouped and classified 
for convenience in compiling statistics to 
show the gravity of the problem as a 
But the 


identity of each boy is lost in statistics. 


whole and to indicate trends. 


Delinquency figures often give us the 
false impression that the situation can be 
changed by a mass cure. There «is no 


panacea for juvenile delinquency. Every 
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case results from a different combination 
of factors—social, 


physical, 
Corre- 


spiritual, 
moral, emotional, and mental. 
spondingly, every case requires individual 


study and treatment. 


Knowing the Boy Personall, 


You can not prescribe a cure for any 
delinquent boy unless you know what is 
ailing him personally. And you won’t 
find’ that in graphs, charts, or columns 
of figures. Cold statistics do not reveal 
the absence of warm affection in a par- 
ticular boy’s home. Graphs do not show 
the lack of guidance and understanding 
on the part of his teachers. 

Unless we tackle every case of delin- 
quency individually, we are apt to spend 
a lot of time, money, and effort in a hope- 


less cause. If we think in terms of mass 
cures only, we will build community cen- 
ters, playgrounds, teen-age canteens and 
club houses when and where they are not 
necessary. Such projects may serve well 
1s preventives. As mass curatives their 
value is dubious. 

The cure lies in individual diagnosis 
and treatment. Some of us are prescrib- 
ing million-dollar recreation centers when 
all that is needed 1s a little more parental 
affection, interest, and understanding. 
It’s like suggesting a vacation in Florida 
when a few days of rest at home will do 
the trick. 

Perhaps some day our coileges and uni- 
versities will produce “D.J.D.’s” (Doctors 
of Juvenile Delinquency) who will be 
able to diagnose cases individually and 
prescribe proper remedial measures. 

In the Big Brother Movement we have 
found the individual approach to be 
highly successful. Delinquency cases re- 


ferred to us are subjected to a thorough- 
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going analysis. Programs to meet indi- 
vidual needs and objectives are carefully 
planned and followed through. We have 
found that nine out of ten boys are never 
rearraigned in court after having been 
under the personal guidance and influence 
of the right type of Big Brother who is 
assisted by a staff of professionally trained 


counsellors. 


Attention-getting Motives 


What are some of the normal attributes 
Most delin- 
quents are “exhibitionists”; they like to 


that get boys into trouble? 


do things to attract attention, “show off,” 
or show superiority. Most of us are ex- 
hibitionists in some very harmless way or 
another. We wouldn’t grow mustaches 
or get permanent waves, if there were not 
other people around to see those things. 
There’s just simply no sense in exhibiting, 
if there isn’t some one for whom it is 
worthwhile to exhibit. 

Boys are the same way. They’ll cut 
up in classes or commit some offense as 
an outlet. Many parents and teachers get 
annoyed by these attempts to show off. 
Exhibitionism of this type should not be 
suppressed. It is normal, and its develop- 
ment should be encouraged along more 
constructive and wholesome lines. 

Vocationally speaking, exhibitionism is 
a decided asset in such occupations as 
acting, music, politics, radio announcing, 
selling, teaching, and the ministry. More 
often than not, teachers and parents use 
negative means for handling the exhibi- 
tionist. Attempts at the suppression of 
what is normal can often lead to serious 
personality disorders. A real honest-to- 
goodness boy will want to assert himself 
in some manner. 


Classrooms provide made-to-order situ- 
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xhibitionist. A 


awake teacher will let such a boy take 


ations for the wide- 
care of the windows and shades, erase 
blackboards, call the roll, and read an- 
School and dra- 


matics are excellent constructive outlets 


nouncements. sports 


for those who want to show themselves. 
Aggressiveness 


Aggressiveness is another common trait 
of the delinquent boy. But unless busi- 
nessmen and salesmen are aggressive, they 
are not successful. Most personnel man- 
agers are looking for aggressive applicants. 
Frequently, teachers regard this charac- 
teristic as a liability. Yet it is an asset 
in hundreds of occupations. including 
teaching. Every school is or should be 
full of worthwhile opportunities for the 


Athletics, 


porters and advertising solicitors for the 


aggressive boy. jobs as re- 


school magazine are typical examples. 
highly 


imaginative, capable of concocting all 


Delinquent boys are usually 
sorts of schemes for sneaking into the 
movies, getting out of school, and break- 
While 


their imagination usually fails them as 


ing into stores and apartments. 


regards the end-result of their misdoings, 


it is nevertheless a quality which they 


Child guidance clinics are a means of 
incorporating psychiatry into community 
activities and relating it to education, 
and 


Such clinics wherever they exist do much 


social work, clinical psychology. 
more than is generally realized to prevent 
early social maladjustments. It is vital 


that the general public should understand 
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And 
needless to say, imagination is highly de- 


might capitalize on later in life. 


sirable in such jobs as writing, inventing, 
music, engineering, advertising, art, and 
business. 

It would be difficult, indeed, to name 
one evil influence in a boy that can not 
be directed toward some useful purpose. 


Even the lad who is an “expert” lock- 


picker has a manual dexterity (and pa- 


tience) that is valuable in such trades as 
those of the radio mechanic, electrician, 
and plumber. The boy who is inclined 
to catch flies and pluck their wings or 
poke sticks into birds’ nests has a curios- 
ity that could be converted into a career 
in the biology laboratory. 

But whether it will be a career of dis- 
tinction or one of crime will depend upon 
the understanding and guidance provided 
by teachers and parents. Every normal 
boy has enormous possibilities for social, 
Often he 


is lost in the shuffle because of our failur« 


civic, and vocational success. 


to treat and respect him as a human 
being or because of our failure to provid. 
interests 


constructive outlets for his 


drives, intelligence, aptitudes, and _per- 
sonality. He compensates by becoming 


delinquent. It is only normal to do so. 


what great good can be wrought by such 
clinics; only so will large numbers of 
people be persuaded to contribute funds 
for their establishment and to rally to the 
support of those already established.— 
From the Annual Report of the National 
Committee for Mental Hygiene. 
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THE WORK CAMP AT FLANNER HOUSE 


AS DISCUSSED BY PUPILS IN THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO LABORA- 
TORY SCHOOL, WITH AN INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT 
BY WARREN C. SEYFERT 


HE factors which contribute to the 

mental health of boys and girls are 
obviously numerous, and frequently not 
easily defined or described. It seems 
clear, however, that among these factors 
the opportunity to develop a point of 
view toward people different from oneself 
which is rationally dependable and emo- 
tionally ‘satisfying occupies a significant 
position. So very frequently pupils are 
presented the materials, the data, which 
presumably substantiate a liberal and en- 
lightened point of view toward men of 
other races or in other walks of life; but 
as frequently such materials are uncon- 
vincing, or worse, result in confusion and 
disorganization because they are unre- 
lated to any first-hand contacts with the 
In the 
pages which follow are presented a ver- 
batim report of a discussion held by a 
group of ninth and tenth grade boys and 
girls from the Laboratory School follow- 


people or ideas under discussion. 


ing a week-end work camp at Flanner 
House in Indianapolis. The purposes of 
the work camp experiences were several, 
but prime among them was that of help- 
ing these pupils to secure a basis for ac- 
cepting emotionally the ideas and gen- 
eralizations about Negroes which they 
knew to be intellectually sound but which 
had no operational meaning for them. 
Flanner House and its program have 
been described elsewhere in current litera- 
ture, but a brief description of the setting 
in which the youngsters worked and 


played for two days may help to interpret 
some of the discussion. Flanner House 
is in many respects more a movement 
than a place, for it represents an effort 
to help the colored people of Indianapolis 
to help themselves Through the medical 
center, gardens, cooperative store, self- 
help center, cooperative cannery, and 
housing project, to mention but a few 
of its concerns, it is aiding the people 
within its reach to secure a better life for 
themselves. Nearby the Society of 
Friends maintains a house where interested 
young people may spend a few days while 
contributing their labor to whatever 
projects Flanner House may have under 
way. Ten pupils and four staff members 
from our school stayed at the Friends’ 


* Camp and worked at Flanner House, with 


Flanner House people, packaging garden 
seeds and sorting and stacking bricks. 
They joined in a square dance with Negro 
young people on Saturday evening. They 
talked with Cleo Blackburn and his as- 
They took 
What these 


experiences did for these youngsters is at 


sistants at Flanner House. 
part in Quaker meditation. 


least partially revealed by this discussion. 


Warren C. Seyfert 


(We have had a very unusual week-end 
together at Indianapolis. What was the 
most surprising thing about the week-end 
so far as you were concerned?) * 





Remarks in italics within parentheses were 
made by staff members sitting in on the dis- 
cussion. 
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Toby: It is true that it isn’t every where 
that Negroes are treated as equals. I came 
expecting to see them treated as usual, but 
I saw them treated 


it was different. 


nicely and well. I saw people making 
themselves uncomfortable and going out 
of their way to be nice. It gave me a 
true idea of the general atmosphere— 
everything about it was genuine. I ex- 
pected to find the things said about Flan- 
ner House just a lot of publicity and that 
the people would be doing these things 
because they felt it was their duty to treat 
The 
things they were doing were from the 
heart. 


people equally there, but it wasn’t. 


Bob: A few of us thought at first, like 
some of us do here sometimes, that, well, 
he’s not my color and so I’m not going 
to treat him like I would someone my 
color. No one thought that; we were just 
a lot of people. 

Ann: Well, it didn’t surprise me so much. 
[ rather expected it. At the square dance 
it was, well, you know, everybody was 


There 


abso- 


just the same color and same race. 


was no discrimination whatever, 
lutely none. Everybody played ping-pong 
with everybody—it was just a complete 
mix-up. In other words, you couldn’t 
tell the difference. No one shunned any- 
body else—it was just perfect, I’d say. 

Glen: We'd heard a lot about the work. 
It seemed hard. But I didn’t think it was 
One didn’t have the 


feeling that anyone was doing it just for 


hard; it was fun. 
them. They just had a good time with 
the kids who were visiting and I think 
they had a wonderful time. 

Duncan: About the square dance, I felt 
that some of the old people wouldn’t come 
along, but I found that some of the older 
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people did—I mean people who are older 
The work wasn’t hard 


than we are now. 
—it was fun. 

Mary: What surprised me most, like Dun- 
can said, was the square dance where 
They really felt 
like they were really brothers, and that 


everybody joined in. 


they were the same color. They belonged 
and it didn’t make any difference whether 
you danced with a colored person or a. col- 
ored person danced with you, whichever 
way you want to say it. It was just the 
same as a dance here at U-Hi. 

Natasha: Well, I came expecting all that. 
I thought it was wonderful, but I didn’t 
think that was the main thing about it. 
What interested me was that they weren’t 
just handed things—they were able to 
1 thought that was the 
(Could you 
Well, 


the seeds were packaged instead of giviny 


help themselves. 
wonderful thing about it. 


give us an example, Natasha?) * 


it to them, and they could pay for them 
and really help themselves. 
Al: The really surprising thing was the 
good health center down there. It was 
really modern and efficient and all new 
equipment which is something you rarely 
see in a big city for the benefit of Ne- 
groes. It is a very good idea. The Health 
Center wasn’t entirely for Negroes. It 
was in a Negro district but they weren’t 
discriminating about who went there. 
Those people that needed the help could 
come. And, although it was in a Negro 
district, and I’m not sure how many 
white people, came there, it was open to 
them too. 

One thing that impressed me was how 
well-built Flanner House itself was. It 
was very modern, and I expected that 


seeing that these people built it in their 








spare time that they wouldn’t have much 
interest in it—but I got there and it was 
one of the most modern buildings I’ve 
ever been in. 

Joy: I thought that the idea of building 


each other’s homes was an excellent idea 





that you got work on your own home 
for working on another’s was a good idea. 
It gave everyone a chance to know each 
other better and got a little teamwork in 
it. Also, I'll have to say that I was a 
feel at with 


little embarrassed to ease 


everyone. It was like a new sensation and 
it shouldn’t be, really. 

(You mean you were embarrassed because 
it was a new sensation?)* Yes, because 
I felt so at ease with everyone and every- 
body was just like everybody else. 

(That’s an idea—there might have been 
some things you didn’t like about it and | 
wonder whether you saw some things you 
think might be improved.. What would 
be some of your comments along that 
line?) ' 

Toby: Well, the whole work camp was 
like something I’d never even heard of 


before. 


Home Economics department, their gar- 


The different departments, the 


dens, canneries, make-over shop, the 
wood-work shop, everything they’re doing 
is being done by the people themselves, 
and they really are being helped a lot. 
(Of course, that is their motto.) * 

Bob: Well, one thing I’m sure will be 
kind of 
funny when we came out of that field— 
I think if 


they built some kind of temporary walk 


improved eventually—it was 


we got mud over every thing. 


there it would be easier—they had only 
one little mat to wipe your feet on and I 
tracked mud in every time no matter 
how hard I tried to scrape it off. They 


do have some grass out in front and I 
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imagine they are planning to extend the 
grass around in back and have a large 
playground there. Now, seeing that they 
were building the Health Center so close 
by, probably they didn’t have a chance to 
plant grass, what with trucks driving in, 
etc., all it was was a lot of mud. 

(As a matter of fact, Mr. Nelson said 
that one of the reasons for our stacking 
bricks was to make way for a better land- 
scaping job, so I’m sure eventually they 
plan to do something about it.)* 

Ann: After they zet everything built up 
and everything, I imagine it isn’t going 
to be the slums of Indianapolis, it will be 
as good as the best residential district 
there; when they get the Health Center, 
clinic, 


new housing, landscaping, and 


everything. It won’t seem like Flanner 
House—it may lose some of its atmos- 
phere, I’m afraid. 

(Of course Marjorie raised the question 
with Mr. Blackburn 
about whal was going to happen to the 
people who couldn’t make the grade on 
the housing project, and you remember he 
said they would probably lose out, but 
that things would be much improved in 
that district.) * 


Sunday morning 


Toby: The clinic is trying to get other 
agencies to cooperate with them. The 
clinic isn’t really going to treat the people 
—except those who can’t pay for medical 
treatment—they’ll diagnose their cases 
and ailments and send them to doctors 
all over the city. They’re trying to do 
that with everything and I think it’s 
really good. 

(That’s usually the idea behind settlement 
house work. They help people to get the 
better things in life. Were there other 
things you felt could be improved— 
things you saw?) * 
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Toby: Of course the work camp itself is 
in pretty bad condition—it could stand 
a coat of paint. I’m sure that will be 
taken care of evertually. 

(Any other suggestions?) * 

Marjorie: Well, of course I’m used to liv- 
ing in large, spacious rooms; and sleeping 
in one small room with six other people 
was all right for a few nights, but it 
seems to me that if it had to be done all 
summer it would be a pretty good way 
of spreading disease, and just getting in 
each other’s hair. Maybe I’m wrong 
about that. 

Joy: I think you are—the only time 
you’re in the room is during the night— 
you’re out during the day, and I don’t 
see that it makes much difference. Of 
course, there are a lot of improvements 
that could be made in all the walls and 
the floors, but that will take more time. 
Marjorie: Well, I think it isn’t a matter of 
convenience, but if you have a cold, you 
could easily spread it to everyone. 

(Of course, it docs come under the head- 
ing of improvements.) * 

Duncan: \ think there could be some im- 
provements made in the kitchen too—the 
toast making wasn’t the most efficient 
way. 

(I guess it wasn’t the most effective—but 
I understand there are plans for eventually 
building the work camp nearer to Flan- 
ner House.) * 

Duncan: 1 think they’re making a lot of 
what they have. 

Mary: I think really one of the most in- 
teresting things was the way they wor- 
ship. 

(How did some of the rest of you react 
to the meditation period?) * 

Joy: Well, of course, I had never done 


that before and while it was kind of hard 
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to know what to do, it was sort of enjoy- 
able too—you can rest and think things 
over and, when Mr. Blackburn came in, 
he sat down and meditated and then he 
said that the people who come in to work 
—stacking bricks and packaging seeds, 
when they leave there it’s his greatest 
hope that Flanner House and they will 
be different—that they will remember the 
experience as long as they live—what they 
thought and where their troubles went, 
and about the gardens that will grow 
from the seeds they packaged, and the 
homes that were built for the people who 
live in the neighborhood. 

Toby: lve heard that the best way to for- 
get your own troubles is to think about 
someone else’s. It certainly took effect 
there—the awful slums, and everything. 
We didn’t realize it was a different world 
until we came back home. 

(Did this have an effect on the medita 
lion period as far as you were concerned 
Is that why you mention it now while 
we’re talking about the meditation 
period?) * 

Well, it wasn’t just during the meditation 
period. This is just the psychological 
effect of the whole thing. 

Duncan: Along with what Toby aid, 
what I noticed was the lack of pity— 
there was plenty of sympathy for the con- 
ditions of the Negroes, but there wasn’t 
any pity. There was just the idea of 
helping them to help themselves. 

Ann: | think the main part was the idea 
of helping—helping them to help them- 
selves. When you're helping others 
you’re learning so much about human re- 
lations and living together. I was reading 
a book about summer work camps and it 
said that one of the most important 
things they do is to help people to learn 
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to live and work together—different peo- 
ples. I’m sure none of us will forget this 
experience for a long time. 


Mr. Blackburn said 


spirit of Flanner House was the most im- 


Duncan: that the 


portant thing. If some millionaire had 
given them $10,000 to get the houses 
built for the people it wouldn’t be nearly 
so good as having the people build their 
own houses because one was charity and 
the other one was helping people to help 
themselves. 

(And of course the latter is to be pre- 
ferred, isn’t it?)* 

(We’ve been talking about Flanner House 
and Indianapolis—lI’ve been wondering 
what you think about such a project in 
Chicago—whether you think such a proj- 
ect could be transferred into another 
situation. ) * 

Toby: Well, there would certainly be 
plenty to do—too much, I’m afraid, all 
it once—we have slums and squalor and 
degradation to equal anything anywhere 
ind if we could only get something like 
that to working it would be wonderful 
because those people are really bad off. 
Mary: I think it would be wonderful, but 
before you could get anything like that 
started, you’d have to get many people 
who are really interested—not just those 
who would start ovt and then drop out— 
we'd need someone fine for director like 
they have, and a good person for business 
manager. Before you can start anything 
like that you have to have people really 
interested. 

Duncan: I really don’t know much about 
settlement houses, but in a pamphlet 
which I read to the class, it said that 
Indianapolis is a center where the southern 


Negroes come up to work in the factories, 
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and that’s so close I should think we'd 
want to do something about it. 

Joy: One of the purposes of Flanner 
House is to help people to be neater and 
in Chicago I think it would be an excel- 
lent idea. But I also want to say that 
when you just hear about it, you just 
don’t appreciate it as when you see it. I 
think anyone who 1s really interested, who 
has the power to start one in Chicago, 
would be one who has really seen Flanner 
House. They could start it because they 
would have the spirit and it seems to me 
that when you have the spirit of the idea 
it would go along pretty well. 

(Of course we do have some such projects 
here, and I’m sure you have heard of some 
of them, but we don’t have the same type 
of thing—although I think the Friends 
Service Committee is making some plans 
for them.)* 

Glen: Hull House seems to be more of a 
charity idea. 

(Well, Hull House does something along 
the line of helping others to help them- 
selves. Of course, Indianapolis’ situation 
was critical because the rural Negroes 
coming in to work in factories and being 
thrown into an entirely different situation 
need special help.) * 

Toby: Well, I think about the woman who 
had thirteen children to raise in that slum 
area—she could come in to the make-over 
shop and make clothes for all of them, 
she could grow the food and can it for 
all of them. I think Flanner House is 
wonderful— it’s doing a wonderful thing. 
Mary: When you think about the build- 
ing project, it’s a tremendous thing, but 
with everyone working together it can 
be done. 

(What were some of the most im pressive 


personalities you encountered?) * 
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Joy: Mr. Blackburr. is the mogt impres- 


sive personality I’ve ever known. I 
gather that Flanner House wasn’t much 
before he came—but he seems to have 
gotten everything together—I think he’s 
a treasure. 

Natasha: When he started to talk to us, 
I thought that I might just as well listen 
quietly and not think about it too much, 
but when he had been talking for a short 
time I couldn’t help it. He kept our 
attention so well. I thought it was won- 
derful. 


Al: The two people who ran the work 





camp seemed very interesting—the way 
they prepared the meals, and everything, 
and made people feel right at home. 
(Why do you suppose they wanted to 
take this job?)* 

Joy: I believe I know, because Mrs. Nel- 
son said her husband was overseas in Italy 
and when he got back here he didn’t want 
to take the old kind of job so when the 
Friends Service Committee asked them to, 
they did. 

Mary: Also, they are both from Georgia, 
and I believe they knew how much the 
Negroes needed the help and so they did. 
Duncan: No one person impressed me— 
except Mr. Blackburn, of course—but one 
boy, Bob. 


me so much. But I was walking around 


His personality didn’t impress 


there and he kind of picked me up and 
asked me to play ping-pong and made me 
feel at home. I was kind of shy about 
starting anything, but he made me feel 
right at home. 

(Do you feel this experience made any 
difference in you? Did your first impres- 
sion, as you walked into Flanner House, 
change by the time you left the work 


cam p?)* 
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Joy: Yes, after the long drive in the car, 
and after seeing so many nice farms and 
thinking it might be on one of the farms, 
someone said the camp was in the city, 
and we didn’t go very far into the city 
before there we were. It was just another 
dusty city like Chicago, and it was just a 
building. 


room and there were four double-decker 


We went right upstairs to that 


beds, and we just put our things down 
and went downstairs. Then the people 
were very friendly and I began to like it 
better right away. People started doing 
things—one teacher started washing win- 
dows, someone started fixing carrots, and 
it made me happy I was there. 

Al: One of the things that made me fee! 
right at home was when [ asked what | 
could do and someone said to wash win- 
dows—that made me feel right at home. 
(Well, I guess one of the biggest differ- 
ences was that this weekend we worked 
and went to the square dance with Ne- 
groes. Did you notice any difference in 
your reactions when you went and when 
you left Flanner House?) * 

Bob: Yes, when we go to school with 
them we are nice and friendly, but we 
never think about mixing in, and you 
wonder about things like that. When 
you go to a place like Flanner House, it 
gives you a different feeling than you've 
ever had before. 

(Will it make you feel any different in 
the future?) * 

Ann: One thing that sort of depressed me 
was that you just can’t do that sort of 
thing around hee. You to be 
friendly but it just isn’t in the atmos 
phere here, and, gee, I wish it was. 
Duncan: Well, I think that one thing 
that created that atmosphere at Flanner 
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House was that you were working with 
the Negroes and not just visiting them to 
see the bad conditions. If we’d just been 
looking around and not doing anything 
about it, it wouldn’t have impressed us 
like it did. 

(Then it was this idea of rubbing elbows 
and working with them that gave you a 
different insight into the situation than 
you would have in the classroom?) * 
Mary: Yes, I was sort of wary about the 
whole thing, and then when I got into 
the swing of the thing I felt more at 
home—like they were people I had known 
for a long time, like they were my friends. 
I was working right with them, and 
everyone was eager to dance, and I felt 
much more at home at the end than I did 
at the beginning. 

Natasha: Y’ve known that Negroes were 
people like ourselves and I expected that 
we'd get along with them, but the dance 
—well it was really all right. I think Pll 
feel different about them here in Chicago 
—when I met them and worked with 
them and played with them, I found they 
were just like me and I liked them. 
Toby: People here are prejudiced and they 
look on the Negro as being the lower 
class and act accordingly. When we got 
down there we found how swell individ- 
ually they are. The truth is that people 
fail to realize that they react the same as 
white people under the same conditions. 
When we got duwn there, working in 
shirt sleeves and overalls, it really did 
something that I don’t think anything 
else could have done. 

(Did you feel that we, as a school, should 
sponsor more work camps, like that in 
Indianapolis, perhaps here in Chicago?) * 
Ann: Well, I don’t know how good it 


would be as a school, but for individual 
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groups to do it, and not always the same 
ones, even though some want to more 
than others. It’s best to let some of the 
others have a chance. I certainly wish we 
could get some of the other kids to go. 
Joy: I think that if we could get our 
school to sponsor such a thing it would 
be the biggest thing we could do. 

Bob: 1 think we should have something 
like Flanner House here in Chicago, more 
along those lines There maybe some- 
thing in a way of settlement houses, but 
I don’t think there’s anything like Flanner 
House. 

Duncan: There’s another human interest 
angle—it’s almost always more fun to go 
to another place and see how bad their 
conditions are. 

Bob: Maybe having one here in Chicago 
would make it lose some of its appeal, 
but if we enjoyed going there, maybe we 
could interest some others to come here 
and they could have just as much fun 
coming here, and we could have practi- 
cally as much fun, although the trip did 
add to it. It’s just sort of a build-up to 
a big climax—the trip, I mean. 

(Would this group be interested in doing 
it here, without the trip? That might 
be a good test as to whether it would 
work out or not.) * 

Marjorie: I think so—there would be so 
much more we could do here. 

(Do you think this experience will mak: 
you more interested in a summer work 
camp—should the high school do some- 
thing about this?)* 

Toby: I think it’s wonderful that U-High 
is sponsoring a Summer work camp. Just 
think, if we could do so much good over 
a week-end, what could we do in a whole 


summer? 
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A CHINESE BOY AND A CHILD GUIDANCE CLINIC 


BY 


MINGSIN TANG HSUEH 


SUPERVISOR OF THE CHILD GUIDANCE CLINIC, CHENGTU, CHINA 


ING, a thirteen year old boy, was 
Child Guidance 


Clinic because of continuous lying, steal- 


referred to the 


ing, truancy, and running away from 
home. 

On the initial visit to the Child Gui- 
dance Clinic, he seemed to be a very tense 
boy who refused to talk, but sat un- 
naturally with two fists on his legs. 
Medical examination showed that he was 
a normally developed boy, slightly under- 
nourished. Neurclogical and psychiatric 
examinations confirmed that he had only 
behavior difficulties, no brain injury or 
other pathological findings. Psychologi- 
cally according to the Chen’s Pictorial 
Test his 1.Q. was 95; Verbal Test LQ. 
73 (probably due to the lack of proper 
schooling) . 

Psychiatric social study brought out 
some important data. During his early 
childhood, relationship between his pater- 
nal grandmother and mothcr was very 
poor. Sometimes the mother was bound 
to steal food or other eatables from the 
kitchen in order to satisfy the hunger of 
Ging and his siblings because the grand- 
mother did not feed them enough most of 
the time. A paternal aunt and her three 
children also lived with the family be- 
cause her husband was a criminal in the 
prison. The grandmother showed special 
favors to these three cousins to Ging’s 
disadvantage. 

The father had studied a few years’ 
Chinese and the mother was illiterate. 
The marital relationship between the par- 
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ents was not very good. The father was 
away from home most of the time because 
he worked in Chengtu. When Ging was 
five years old his mother died of stomach 
trouble. Then Ging and his siblings were 
left under the care of the grandmother, 
who neglected them terribly because she 
was an opium smoker. When Ging was 
eight years old the father remarried. The 
stepmother, with her junior middle school 
education, was considered the most highly 
educated woman in the village. She 
could not bear the cruel treatment by the 
grandmother so she stayed with her own 
parents after marriage when the father 


After the birth of a half- 
sister, Ging began to show hostility to- 


Was away. 


ward the stepmother and hez baby girl 
and wished to kil! them both. 

In September of 1943 the father went 
home to take the stepmother, the half- 
sister and Ging to Chengtu. On the way 
Ging fell off the train one night when he 
was half-asleep. After the train stopped 
at the next station the father telephoned 
back to the first station asking the police- 
man to find Ging on the railroad track. 
Afterwards the policeman sent Ging back 
to his father, who found that Ging had 
only a skin injury, no brain concussion. 
Henceforth, showed _ behavior 


Ging 
changes. After they arrived at Chengtu 
the father sent Ging to attend a munici- 
pal primary school. A few weeks later 
Ging was dismissed from the school be- 
cause of his constant lying and continuous 


truancy. At the same time Ging began 
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to steal money from his father and the 
stepmother and run away from home for 
days. On every occasion, Ging went to 
the theater or the restaurant, earning his 
living by running errands for them. In 
the spring of 1944 his father sent him to 
a boarding school in Gin-tan-hsien. 
Three weeks later he began to steal flash 
lights, fountain pens, watches and money 
from his schoolmates, so this school dis- 
When he 


home his father gave him severe punish- 


missed him again. returned 


ment and he ran away again. Once he 
was away from home for twenty days and 
then went back to the school in Gin-tan- 
hsien where he stole suits and coats from 
the students and tood from the kitchen. 
Again the school authorities sent him 
back to his father and ordered the family 
to pay for the loss. The father was ter- 
ribly upset so he went to consult with his 
close friends. Some friends advised the 
father to send Ging to the police station 
to be punished and one friend asked him 
to send the boy to the doctor to have his 
head examined. This explains how Ging 


came to the Child Guidance Clinic. 


Some of the Causal Factors 


The following social factors seemed to 
be chiefly responsible for Ging’s delin- 
quent behavior: 

1. Unwholesome family conditions: 
The cruel treatment by the grandmother 
which necessitated the mother to steal 
food for her children gave Ging a chance 
to learn stealing in the home while he 
was young. 

2. Lack of parental love: The father, 
being a tradesman away from home most 
of the time, was a stranger to Ging. The 


mother who loved Ging most died when 
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he was only five years old. The grand- 
mother always favored paternal cousins 
to Ging’s disadvantage. The stepmother 
loved her own daughter. All these facts 
indicated that Ging had been deprived of 
love and security in the home. 

3. Cultural differ- 


ences: When Ging lived in the Shansi vil- 


and geographical 


lage under simple living conditions, such 
as low educational and moral ideals, few 
material attractions, and a dialect he 
knew, he found his natural adjustment. 
When he came to the city of Chengtu, 
the living conditions were more compli- 
cated, the educational and moral ideals 
were much higher, the material attrac- 


tions and the 


were more numerous, 
Chengtu dialect was rather strange to 
him. Therefore, he became a social mis- 
fit in Chengtu. 

4. Lack of proper habit training: The 
father was away from home most of the 
time; the mother was illiterate, and the 
grandmother was an opium smoker, so 
Ging did not have any chance to receive 
proper training at home. ‘The village 
school had very low standards, and, in 
fact, Ging had never formed a habit of 
attending school regularly, so he had not 


received proper education. 
Treatment 


Since the bad social environment was 
chiefly responsible for Ging’s delinquent 
behavior, the following treatment proc- 
esses have been used: 

1. By special arrangement with th- 
principal Ging has been placed in the 
Experimental Primary School as a board- 
ing student, where he receives training 
according to his ability and interest and 
gains acceptance and attention. 
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2. The 


continued a series of interviews with Ging 


guidance clinic worker has 
in a friendly and informal way in order 
to let him express freely his inner feel- 
ings, tensions, and conflicts and to supply 
him with the reassurance of love and se- 
curity. 

3. The worker has conducted a series 
of treatment interviews with the father 
in order to relieve his guilty feelings and 
to help him to rebuild normal father-son 
relationships. 

4. The 


mother in the home in order to give her 


worker has visited the step- 
new suggestions about child training and 
care and to help her to build friendly re- 
lationships with Ging. 

§. The worker has visited the school 
regularly in order to help the school to 
meet the special needs of Ging. 

6. The Child Guidance Clinic has also 
sent a group worker to the school to con- 
duct different kinds of group activities in 
order to give Ging and other children op- 
portunities to develop their interests and 


The hazards of circumstance that most 
deeply hurt our children are: (1) Unem- 
ployment, with all that it does to family 
life. 


tional, because of past experience with 


(2) Insecurity, financial and emo- 


poverty and a possible return to that ex- 
perience, resulting in anxious, fearful life. 
(3) Unhappy love and unhappy homes. 


The sources of this factor are both social 
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capabilities. Ging had shown special ac- 


complishment in handicraft. He won the 
first prize in the school in the winter of 
1944 for the wood airplane which he had 
made. He won the first prize from the 
City Exhibit on the Children’s Day last 
year for the wood cruiser which he had 


made. 


Present Status 


Up to April 10, 1946, when the worker 
saw him last, he had become a healthy, 
happy and handseme boy. He is now a 


The prin- 
cipal reported that although he is not a 


normal student in Grade 4 B. 


very brilliant boy in academic standing, 
he is a very diligent and responsible stu- 
The father showed 


his most sincere gratitude to the clinic for 


dent in the school. 


what we have done to reconstruct Ging’s 
behavior. The stepmother now considers 
Ging a very cooperative member and good 
helping-hand in the family. The brother 
and the half-sister both enjoy his com- 


pany at home. 


and individual. 


the satisfying, sustaining love of mother 


If a child does not have 


and father in its earliest years, its emo- 
(4) Inadequate 
community resources, such as recreational 


tional life is scarred. 
facilities, churches, schools, and oppor- 
tunities to learn to live through group 
experiences.—Mrs. Isabelle K. Carter in 
Carolina Babies. 











THE TEACHER’S SERVICE COMMITTEE ON THE 
EMOTIONAL NEEDS OF CHILDREN 


HE Teacher’s Service Committee on 

the Emotional Needs of Children has 
been organized as a cooperative effort by 
lay and professional organizations and 
individuals to provide help for teachers in 
meeting the emotional and _ personality 
needs of these children. Its major activity 
will be to prepare and widely distribute 
simple, dramatic, well-illustrated and 
effectively written pamphlets and other 
materials on the emotional needs of chil- 
dren and on practical ways teachers can 
meet these needs day-by-day in the class- 
room. 

Basic to the Committee’s work is a 
confidence in the teacher as the key pro- 
fessional worker for meeting the emo- 
tional needs of children in schools. The 
Committee is proceeding on the basis that 
teachers can do an important preventive 
job that sorely needs doing and that many 
teachers are using excellent approaches to 
children which are not generally known 
or available to others in simple, readily 
accessible form. The aim of the Com- 
mittee will be to bring together these 
materials which many teachers have al- 
ready tested; to produce them in a form 
which all teachers will enjoy reading and 
using; to present them in such a way that 
teachers will get increasing confidence in 
their ability to meet children’s emotional 
needs; and to do this on as wide and as 
inexpensive a scale as possible. 

Although the Committee is being or- 
ganized for a long-term program* for 
school children of all ages, initially it will 


concentrate on the production of mate- 
rials for kindergarten and _ first-grade 
teachers. It is felt that a need for simple, 
dramatic materials on the emotional needs 
of all children exists and has long existed. 
Information from child care centers and 
other sources indicates that growing up 
during the war has been difficult for some 
individuals. The consolidation of house- 
holds, conflicts in authority . between 
mothers, in-laws and grandparents, the 
tension some mothers have felt, the ab- 
sence of fathers from the home and the 
return of fathers are among the causes 
which have made the growing-up of some 
children difficult. Evidence of this kind 
indicates that it is particularly important 
now for kindergarten and first-grade 
teachers to be aware of the emotional 
needs of children and of ways they can 
meet needs within their classroom setting 

In -addition to dramatic and clear 
pamphlet materials on general classroom 
procedures, activities and attitudes, the 
Committee is planning to produce mate- 
rials showing the contribution of the arts, 
music, block building, dramatization, etc., 
to release of tension and adjustment to 
classroom life. Both in the area of general 
activities and of more specialized pro- 
grams, the Committee plans to supple- 
ment its pamphlets with moving picture 


films and other visual materials.* 


Additional information about the Committee's 
work may be obtained by writing to James L. 
Hymes, Jr., Caroline Zachry Institute of Human 
Development, 17 East 96th Street, New York 28, 
N. Y. 
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Case Studies J 4 


Mis, HARCOURT PEPPARD, M.D. 


ACTING DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF CHILD GUIDANCE, BOARD OF EDUCATION 
NEW YORK CITY 


WHY RICHARD DREADED SCHOOL* 


The Problem 


HILE the Kindergarten Class was 
W in session, Richard suddenly left 
the room one day and dashed home. He 
After 


that day, he would stay out of school at 


was coaxed to return to school. 


sporadic intervals because of obscure com- 
plaints of physical illness. At the age of 
9 years, he refused to attend unless his 
mother took him to school and remained 


there with him until dismissal time. 


The Home Situation 


Richard’s 


She suffered from attacks of anxiety, and 


mother was very nervous. 
she would be in a panic because of a 
choking sensation and fear of imminent 
death. Richard was her child. 


Her first, George, 11 years old at the time 


second 


of Richard’s birth, was from a previous 


marriage. She had wanted to go to work 


* Submitted by 
School Psychiatrist, Bureau of Child Guidance, 
Board of Education of the City of New York. 


Nathaniel Bernstein, 
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in order to assist her husband in meeting 
She was thus 
much disturbed at the prospect of having 
another child. 

After Richard’s birth, both parents 


were very indulgent and very anxious. 


their financial obligations. 


As Richard grew older, his father became 
enslaved to all his whims, so that Richard 
became the undisputed master of the 
household. Because of the parents’ con- 
cern that something might happen to him, 
he slept in their bedroom until he was § 
years of age. After being placed in a 
room by himself, he soon developed night- 
mares. Following these, he would go to 
his parents’ room and sleep with them. 
He always insisted on sleeping between 
them. 

When Richard had to leave home in 
order to go to school, he frequently com- 
plained of a headache, a stomachache, or. 
sore throat, or anything else that might 
His 
father used these situations to dentonstrate 


cause his parents to keep him home. 


to the mother how much more tender and 








considerate he was than she. The mother, 
on the other hand, would appeal to the 
father and Richard on the grounds that 
she had a weak and nervous heart, and 
thus could not endure these harassing ex- 
periences. She usually ended up by threat- 
ening to leave Richard and never return. 
In many instances, these episodes led to 
violent between the 


quarrels parents, 


often terminating in physical assault. 


The School 


When Richard finally entered the class- 
room, he would still be quite shaken by 
the frenzied scenes in his home. He 
would immediately inform his teacher 
that he wanted to go home to his mother 
because he was worried about her “ner- 
vous heart.” He also described phan- 
tasies of physical harm coming to her in 


The 


teacher had no doubt of his sincerity, par- 


automobile or railroad accidents. 
ticularly since he was always an excellent 
student and a well-behaved boy. 

When the school principal was in- 
formed of Richard’s fear, she asked his 
mother to come and see her. During the 
interview, the principal decided that the 
boy was morbidly attached to his mother, 
and that his fears were nurtured and re- 
inforced by disturbances in his mother’s 
Richard’s mother had told 
the principal that she had consulted a 


about 


personality. 
psychiatrist her own problems. 
The psychiatrist had advised her to get 
permission from Richard’s school to sit 
near him in his classroom for a few days. 
When she mentioned this to Richard the 
boy was very eager to have her remain in 
with him. The mother delayed 


making this request since she felt that 


school 
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this interfered unduly with her household 
chores and personal needs. She agreed, 
however, to try it out for a time. 
Though this expedient resulted in more 
attendance the teacher 
shrewdly observed that Richard, himself, 
was not improved. She felt that unless 


his mother was helped physically and 


regular school 


psychologically, the problem would re- 
main unresolved. On the principal’s ad- 
vice, the mother agreed to consult the 


Bureau of Child Guidance. 


At the Bureau 


Richard timidly and fearfully entered 
He was a 
boy, of 


physical stature, but he was very sullen 


the psychiatrist’s office. very 


attractive 9-year-old average 


and lacking in spontaneity. It took some 
time to gain his confidence. He tried to 
give the impression that there was nothing 
unusual about the fact that no other 
mother but his sat in the classroom. He 
pretended to see no irregularity in the dis- 
turbance of his parents’ sleep by his 


He stated 
that when he slept in his own bed with 


nightly visits to their bedroom. 


either parent he never awakened in order 
to go to the bed of the other parent. He 
resented the fact that his mother often 
spanked him without provocation and 
threatened to leave him on many occa- 
sions. He felt that his mother greatly 
preferred his half-brother, George, who 
He described 
the brawls between his parents and his 


was in the army overseas. 


fears that serious harm might come to 
them, particularly his mother. 

After school he would rarely venture 
beyond the sight of his home unless he was 


accompanied by another boy. Most of his 
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play activity took place in his back yard 
because he often felt the need to check up 
on the whereabouts of his mother. 

It was evident that this very immature, 
neurotic boy was deriving a great deal of 
satisfaction from punishing his mother by 
forcing her to remain in school and pre- 
venting her from going to work as she 
had planned. His attempts to dominate 
the household were aided by his father’s 


permissive, over-indulgent attitude. 
Plan for Treatment 


It was arranged by the Bureau staff that 
the psychiatrist would see the boy twice a 
week until the acute phase of his anxiety 
subsided. Richard was to be accompanied 
by his mother who would be seen by the 
social worker during the same hour that 
the psychiatrist saw Richard. Also the 


father would be interviewed. 
Treatment 

Psychiatric treatment was undertaken 
with a view toward giving Richard in- 
sight into the origin of his fears, so that 
he would see that there was no real basis 
for them. He had to be reassured that his 
personal security need not be threatened 
by the disturbing situation in his home. 
Richard 


that he had a great deal of antagonism 


demonstrated during therapy 


toward both of his parents. A temporary 
arrangement was made to have Richard 
sleep with his father exclusively, since it 
was felt that this would remove the need 
to leave his bed during the night in order 
to separate his parents. When this plan 
proved to be successful, it was much 
easier to give Richard insight into the fact 


that his primary desire was to separate his 
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parents rather than to be with his mother. 
With further reassurance and interpreta- 
tions from the psychiatrist, he was made 
aware of the fact that he no longer had a 
need to separate his parents. In this way, 
Richard gained insight through experience 
Because of the 
secondary gains Richard was deriving 


as well as interpretation. 


from the situation, therapy had to be 
made as vivid as possible in order to stimu- 
late within him a desire to change. 

The mother continued to take Richard 
to school daily and remain in his class- 
room throughout the day. It was ar- 
ranged that if he missed school because of 
an alleged illness, he would be kept in bed 
all day, so that he could not feel that re- 
maining at home was more satisfying than 
attending school. 

The Richard’s 


mother twice weekly and further clarified 


social worker saw 
the need for taking Richard to school. 
She also attempted to help Richard’s 
father and led him to understand how his 
attitudes were conditioning Richard’s 
domination of the household. 

It was recommended to the school that 
Richard be assigned to tasks which would 
give him responsibilities that would tend 
to raise his self-esteem, and to give him 
some pride in group participation. 

During the fourth week of treatment 
the ultimate prognosis appeared quite 
hopeless. The mother brought Richard to 
school but refused to remain there. On 
certain days, Richard feigned illness and 
missed school and clinic appointments. 
Because of his excessive absences, his sus- 
His 
mother had tried to place Richard in 


pension from school was considered. 


several private institutions, but Richard 











could not be persuaded to go to any of 
them. 

At this point, the parents were faced 
squarely and firmly with the situation, 
and were finally induced to be more co- 


operative. 
Signs of Growth 
this 


parents, Richard began to visit the clinic 


Following interview with the 


regularly, and soon felt more secure with 
Richard aired his feel- 


ings more freely and gained insight into 


the psychiatrist. 


the fact that his fears were unwarranted. 
He was able to deal with his present reali- 
ties on a healthier and more realistic level. 

As treatment progressed, the mother 
farther and 
farther away from Richard in the school 


was instructed to move 


building without leaving it entirely. 


Children are not naturally intolerant. 
Left alone, young children of different 
backgrounds work and play happily to- 
Individuals may be disliked, they 


may quarrel—but personal qualities, not 


gether. 


the group to which they belong, are the 
cause. Hence the school must foster a 
naturally good attitude and teach pupils 
how to resist intolerance in others. 

Teachers’ actions impress pupils more than 
their words and young people in school 
are often quicker to detect insincerity 
than their elders sometimes think. To be 
successful, the teacher must have a phi- 
losophy of respect for the individual and 
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After several weeks, Richard was content 
just to be taken as far as the schoolyard. 
He finally was able to go to school all 
alone. He repeatedly stated that he no 
longer had any fears; he no longer dis- 
turbed his parents during their sleep. He 
successfully took over monitorial jobs and 
other responsibilities. He has not missed 
one day of school during the past year. 
The Bureau arranged for his membership 
in the Cub Scouts, and Richard found 
new interests that he had never enjoyed 


before. 


retary of his class. 


His schoolmates elected him sec- 
Last summer he went 
to camp for the entire season and made a 
very good adjustment. 

Richard’s mother has been enabled to 
obtain part-time employment; her state 
of health has greatly improved. The 


family is a happier one. 


know how to put it into practice.—More 
Than Tolerance, a publication of the 
NEA Commission on the Defense of De- 


mocracy through Education. 


The annual meeting of the American 
Group Therapy Association will be held at 
New York City in January, 1947. The 
program will include a session on group 
therapy in private practice; a session on 
parallel treatment of a group of pre-school 
children with a group of their mothers; 
also a session on research in group therapy 
and a report on a training program for 
workers in group therapy. 
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——-9 


DAVID H. RUSSELL 





Sage 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 


W * and its aftermath have inevit- 
ably restricted the output of pro- 
fessional literature about children in the 


last two or Students of 


three years. 
childhood and mental hygiene may expect 
some important publications in the next 
few years to round out the lean years. 
It is a pleasure to record that, despite 
paper shortages, an important contribu- 
tion in the field of child psychology, total- 
ling over a thousand pages, has appeared 


The new Manual of Child Psy- 


must be regarded as a 


recently. 
chology major 


contribution to research literature on 
childhood and a source and reference book 
in this field for many years to come. 

In the Manual of Child Psychology 
Leonard and eighteen other contributors 
Gesell, 


Jones and Mead have presented 


such as Anderson, 


Jersild, 


nineteen chapters covering all phases of 


Goodenough, 


child development at an advanced level. 
The book is intended for the graduate 
student in child psychology or the experi- 
enced worker with children who has a 
special interest in some phase of develop- 
Manual of Child 
Wiley & Sons, 


(ed.), 
York: 
1068 p. $6.00. 


1 Leonard Carmichael 
Psychology. New 
1946. 


John 
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ment. Each chapter enlarges and brings 
up to date similar topics discussed in the 
earlier Handbook of Child Psychology. 
The book 


library or for any teachers’ professional 


“must” for any research 
library where a group of people are mak- 
ing a serious study of childhood. 

Few reviewers would be competent to 
examine critically the material contained 
in all the chapters of this book. A single 
reviewer will like certain chapters and 
perhaps disagree with some interpretations 
in others. The present reader found Mc- 
Carthy’s chapter 
in Children 


proved over the earlier chapter in the 


“Language Development 
greatly enlarged and im- 
corresponding publication. It is a model 
of comprehensiveness and organization. 
On the other hand, Dennis’ chapter on 
“The Adolescent” 


scope and some of Munn’s conclusions in 


seems very limited in 


the chapter “Learning in Children” may 


be questioned. For example, Munn speaks 
of the learning of young children as 
generally inferior to that of older children 
and adults (p. 439) because of neuro- 
muscular immaturity and lack of motive 


“effective in impelling the older child to 











learn.” This generalization may be ques- 
tioned in light of what is being learned, as 
for example, the rapid acquisition of vo- 
cabulary in pre-school years compared to 
early school years, even when affected by 
the school’s “motivation.” These are, of 
course, only one or two items in a book 
which is literally crammed with most of 
the things known about children. As 
suggested above, the book will be con- 
sulted for years by all careful students 
of childhood. 

It has long been commonplace to sug- 
gest that the pre-school child and the 
adolescent have been studied much more 
thoroughly than the intermediate-grade 


child of The 
Manual of Child Psychology supports this 


the elementary school. 


view so it is of interest to record a new 
study of the pre-adolescent. Hartley’s 
Sociality in Pre-Adolescent Boys? is in no 
sense a comprehensive study of later child- 
hood but it does add to our knowledge of 
older boys. Sociality as used in the study 
is defined as the desire for social contact 
Hart- 


ley believes that it is characterized by ex- 


rather than actual social behavior. 


tensity, the number of individuals reacted 
to in a positive manner, and by intensity, 
the strength of positive feeling evoked by 
another individual. 

For the major quantitative part of her 
investigation Hartley used 140 boys aged 
ten to twelve in a New York City ele- 
mentary school. Her findings with this 
group were validated and elaborated with 
smaller criterion groups of high and low 
sociality and with a group of fourteen 


2 Ruth Edith Hartley, Sociality in Pre-Adoles- 
Boys. 
Education No. 


Teachers College Contributions to 
918. 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, 


1946. 117 p. $1.85. 


cent 


Bureau of Publications, 
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boys observed in a play center and boys’ 
club, and in Rorschach Test and Murray 
Thematic Apperception Test situations. 
With the larger group she used a wide 
variety of measures such as the Moreno 
sociometric technique, a pictorial test for 
identification of boys, a self-rating ques- 
tionnaire, lists of friends and play inven- 
tories, which gave a total of twenty-four 
ratings on each boy. These test results 
must be regarded as hypothetical rather 
than conclusive. Certainly, they establish 
no casual sequences in behavior (p. 50) 
and observations in play groups and life 
histories seem. to contribute more to 
understanding about the functioning of 
sociality (p. 51). 

Despite the limitations of the tests 
Hartley has a number of interesting con- 


She believes that 


discovered in sociometric analysis) may 


clusions. “isolates” (as 
sometimes have strongly positive social 
impulses. She believes that the social be 
havior of these boys may be predicted 
where the situation is clearly defined and 
that the successful expression of sociality 
is closely connected with an ability to act 
aggressively and to accept the aggression 
of others. Aggression, flexibility, and sen- 
sitivity to the situation (willingness to do 
what the other boys want to do) may be 
more important than skills in determining 
group status. Occasional appearances to 
the contrary, pre-adolescent boys who are 
indifferent to their peers are extremely 
rare, perhaps non-existent, but extensity 
of feeling in boys of this age is more 
easily measured than intensity. Teachers 
might all remember that “Popularity has 
no direct relationship to desire for social 
contact” (p. 85). 

This summary will perhaps be sufficient 
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to suggest that Hartley’s study is limited 
in its area and the success of some of its 
testing procedures but that it adds to our 
knowledge of the mental health of later 
boyhood. 

The authoritative Public Affairs Com- 
mittee has published a new pamphlet 
Toward Mental Health® which adds to 
its distinguished contributions on prob- 
lems of current import. Some teachers 
will remember an earlier pamphlet We 
Can Have Better Schools which was in the 
vanguard of recent writing on improved 
Like 


most of the pamphlets Toward Mental 


conditions for schools and teachers. 


Health is a readable summary of some of 
the main factors involved in the problem 
under discussion. 

It opens with a description of specific 
examples of some of the common neuroses 


described 


through simple case studies. Then it sug- 


and other mental illnesses 


gests how prevention may be encouraged, 
The final 


section makes a plea for a mental health 


especially in school and home. 


program on a truly national scale—with 
more clinics, more psychiatric workers, 
more research and the legal reforms which 
are a basis for such a program. The pam- 
phlet may be used as a springboard for 
discussions in high school and college 
classes. Teachers will find it useful to 
recommend to parents who want to find 
out what mental hygiene is “‘all about.” 
last issue of Under- 
standing the Child of several books deal- 
ing with specific phases of the school cur- 


Mention in the 


riculum prompts mention here of another 
new book on reading, with emphasis upon 

George Thorman, Toward Mental Health. 
Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 120. Public Affairs 


Committee, 22 East 38th Street, New York, N. Y. 


1946. 32 p. 106. 
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problems at the secondary school level. 
McCullough, Strang and Traxler’s Prob- 
lems in the Improvement of Reading* is 
an authoritative, practical volume which 
will be 


teachers, but to all secondary teachers 


useful, not only to English 
who have the desire and some of the means 
for helping their students adjust to the 
complexities of the modern high school. 
Problems in the Improvement of Reading 
gives a clear picture of present practice 
in representative and superior high schools 
and pays special attention to the problem 
réader in the secondary school. It is an 
admirable combination of sound general 
principles and specific aids for the busy 
teacher. 

The analysis of the nature of reading 
and the way reading abilities develop in 
chapters two, three and four of the book 
will be useful to elementary and secondary 
alike. 


seven consider the reading program as a 


teachers Chapters five, six and 
whole school program in its negative and 
positive aspects. The last four chapters 
deal more specifically with the diagnosis 
and remedy of reading difficulties in indi- 
Here 


the emphasis is placed on specific means 


vidual and small-group situations. 


of diagnosis and help somewhat to the 
exclusion, perhaps, of careful study of the 
individual. Case 


tarded readers in the last chapter help 


whole studies of re- 
counteract a decided emphasis upon spe- 
cific measures. In a general treatment 
one might wish for a more extended dis- 
cussion of certain topics such as the re- 
lation of emotional factors to reading 
difficulties, but the aim of the authors 


4 Constance McCullough, Ruth 
Arthur Traxler, Problems in the Improvement of 
Reading. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
1946. 406 p. 


Strang and 











has been to keep their book practical and 
in this they have succeeded. For example, 
one appendix lists and evaluates many of 
the reading workbooks, textbooks, and 
how-to-study manuals prepared for use in 
This book is 


recommended for all secondary school and 


high school and college. 


other professional libraries; teachers work- 
ing in the area will want a copy of their 
own for frequent reference and specific 
help. 

Readers of this journal will be inter- 
ested in a new attempt to measure mental 
health by means of a paper-and-pencil 
Mental Health Analysis® has been 
produced in 


test. 


four series: Elementary 


(Grades 4 to 8), Intermediate (Grades 7 
Louis P. Thorpe and Willis W. Clark. Mental 
Health Analysis. California Test Bureau, 5916 
Hollywood Boulevard, Los Angeles 28, California. 
Specimen sets 25¢. Set of 25 tests $1.75. 
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to 10), Secondary (Grades 9 to College) 
and Adult (College and Adult). 


combined ratings on liabilities, assets and 


It gives 
total score. Under liabilities it is possible 
to obtain a profile of percentile scores on 
behavioral 


emotional instability and feelings of in- 


such items as immaturity, 


adequacy. Assets scored include interper- 
sonal skills, social participation and satis- 
fying work and recreation. The reviewer 
is not in a position to recommend these 
tests because he has not used them with 
However, 
They 


explore a field in which attempts to mea- 


groups of children or adults. 


their availability is here recorded. 


sure objectively have not always been 
successful but in which much needs to be 
The use 
of Mental Health Analysis experimentally 


done of an experimental nature. 


should be of considerable interest to some 


readers of this magazine. 


PLATFORM FOR MENTAL HYGIENE IN EDUCATION 


(Continued from page 94) 


it and to insure progressive im- 
provement in the child, the teacher 
and the system. 

X. GOOD SCHOOLING makes per- 


sons with well minds in healthy 


vigorous bodies sufficiently mature 
emotionally, socially, intellectually 
and morally to meet the demands of 
family living and citizenship in a 
democracy. 
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NOTES 


The 1947 Annual Seminar on Develop- 
mental Reading will be conducted by the 
Reading Clinic Staff, Department of Psy- 
chology, Temple University, Philadelphia, 
from February 3 to February 7, inclusive. 
Lectures, demonstrations, and discussions 
will be used to develop the central theme: 
Differentiated Corrective and Remedial 
Reading. 
Approaches to Analysis of Reading Disa- 


Topics for successive days are: 


bilities, The Analysis Program, Case His- 


tory, Social and Emotional Correlates, 
Physical and Neurological Factors, Capac- 
ity for Reading, Reading and General 
Language Achievement, Classification of 
Reading Problems, Remedial and Correc- 


The 


Institute will be differentiated to meet the 


tive Procedures. activities of the 


needs of classroom teachers, remedial 
teachers, school psychologists, supervisors, 
administrators, neurologists, and vision 


specialists. For copies of the program and 
other information regarding this one-week 


Albert 
Betts, Reading Clinic, Temple University, 


Institute, write to Dr. Emmett 


Philadelphia 22, Pennsylvania. 


A new Directory of Psychiatric Clinics 
in the United States is now available from 
the National Mental 
Hygiene, 1790 Broadway, New York 19, 
i ae It lists the 688 


community clinics in the United States 


Committee for 
Price 50 cents. 


and also state institutions, state govern- 
ment departments promoting mental hy- 
giene, Veterans Administration regional 
offices and hospitals, mental hygiene socie- 
ties, family welfare societies, community 


welfare councils and veterans information 


centers. Of the 310 community clinics 
listed in the new directory, 174 are “all- 
purpose” clinics, 67 are for children only 
and 16 are for school children only. 


* 


The following pamphlets and reprints, 
among others, are available from the Child 
Study Association of America, 221 W. 
57th Street, New York 19, N. Y., at the 
prices indicated: Discipline Through 
Affection, by Arline B. Auerbach (10 
cents); Discipline, What Is It? by Helen 
Steers Burgess (15 cents); Looking at the 
Comics, by Josette Frank and Mrs. Hugh 
Grant Straus (20 cents) ; Pre-adolescents: 
What Makes Them Tick, by Fritz Redl 
(20 cents) ; The Comics as a Social Force, 
by Sidonie M. Gruenberg (10 cents) ; 
The Kind of Parent Teachers Like, by 
Irvin C. Poley (10 cents) ; Today’s Chil- 
dren—for Tomorrow’s World, by Arline 
B. Auerbach (30 cents); What Makes 
Good Habits? (15 cents) ; When Children 
Ask About Sex, by the staff of the Child 
Study Association (25 cents). 

% 


Readers of Understanding the Child 
Rela- 
tions Class project, sponsored by the 


will remember that the Human 
Delaware State Society for Mental Hy- 
giene, was featured in the October, 1941, 
and October, 1944, issues. The Delaware 
Society has a few copies left of the manual 
“Human Relations in the Classroom” 
which it is glad to send to interested edu- 
cators without charge. Copies may be 
secured by writing to the Delaware State 
Society for Mental Hygiene, 1308 Dela- 
ware Avenue, Wilmington 19, Delaware. 

















WHAT WOULD YOU DO? 
(By an English Teacher) 


I taught a student in an eastern school 
who was apparently incorrigible. Sixteen 
years old, of average intellect, a stable (if 
a little soft) family background, in the 
tenth grade, he seemed to be an example of 
motive-less malignity. All the teachers 
had trouble with him. 

The coach tried to interest him in 
athletics, with indifferent success. He 
was encouraged to participate in every 
extra-curricular activity, did act fairly 


He had the true 


well in several plays. 


love of an attractive, well-mannered high * 


school girl. Kindness, firmness, expulsion, 
reinstatement, passing, failing, heart to 
heart talks from likeable men, ignoring 
him, apparently the range of treatments 
was tried without success. 

He was the only student with whom I 
had serious trouble and this trouble 
started later in the school year. 

He was not failing and I do not re- 
member how the trouble started. There 
seem to have been subliminal influences, 
indefinite actions which finally broke into 


open warfare between him and all teachers. 


His most irritating habit was the pro- 
longation of laughter after a humorous 
When 


ordered to leave the room, he refused to 


incident or statement in class. 
do so. I sent for the principal who sent 
Ralph home. He soon returned with 
promises which were soon broken. 
Nobody ever cured him. He quit 
school the next year and married the girl 
Now he’s a 


forgotten person on a forgotten crossroad. 


who tried to reform him. 


Perhaps the army helped him; perhaps he 
finally got tired of bucking the world. 
I don’t know. 

I do know that I would not have the 
trouble with him now. At that time I 
was 22, a University graduate, too excited 
about life. From my later teaching ex- 
perience and from my position in the 
army I learned that “‘you can’t handle a 
boy with silk gloves.” I would handle 
him firmly and try to show as much 
understanding as possible at the same 
time. In time he might be understood 


and helped. 


SEVEN OVERAGE BOYS 
(By a Principal) 


There came into the sixth grade of my 
school in the fall of 1944 a group of 
seven overage boys who had been con- 
sidered ‘““dumb,” and whose attendance in 
school had always been rather irregular. 
Their reading ability and scholarship in 


general were low. The sixth grade 
teacher perceived their weaknesses and 
began at once to search for sources of in- 
terest. She took a friendly interest in 
these boys and gave them much work to 
do with their hands. 


Three boys were 
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very good in art work, hence she gave 
them many paintings to copy and had 
them all draw or rather paint pictures of 
the school building. These pictures were 
put on exhibition. They also outlined a 


school 


plan for beautification of the 
They made easels for all the 


classrooms, stepladders, bookcases, and 


grounds. 
rulers in large numbers. She taught them 
courses in First Aid, putting emphasis on 
the practical side, and due to their ma- 
turity these boys exceeded the other mem- 
bers of the class in their performance as 
a whole. She said much about their work 


and had their parents come out and see 


what their children had done. 


was happy and the attendance was regu- 


Everyone 


lar. Only one failed to finish the year, 
and he explained to the teacher that he 
had to work to support his sick mother. 
They all entered the seventh grade in the 
fall of 1945. 
keep absolutely quiet and were constantly 
and told 


At Christmas 


Here they were forced to 


reminded of their “dumbness,” 
that they could not learn. 
time every one of these boys had quit 
school to work or volunteer for army 
service. The sixth grade teacher used 
good mental hygiene; the seventh grade 
teacher? 








